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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes a study which was carried out 
to examine the intLi-group verbal behavior of "person-oriented” and 
*non-person-oriented M individuals. Extrapolating from conceptual 
systeas theory, it was expected that the "perron-oriented" 
(conceptually abstract) individuals would deal with different 
referents, tiae focuses ard affect levels in their verbalizations 
than would the "non- person-oriented" individuals (conceptually 
concrete). Within the fraaework of a verbal classification system 
developed for the study, the verbal usage patterns of the two groups 
were examined. These verbal usage patterns generally supported the 
theoretically derived expectations, shoving an overall usage 
superiority by the "person-oriented" sub-group in the areas of: (1) 

"here-and- now" statements; (P) affective statements; and (3) 
affective self-disclosure statements. A guarter-by-guarter 
examination of these usage patterns revealed a tendency for the 
"person-oriented" sub-group's superiority in these areas to become 
aore Backed during the last half of the total group's life. 
Implications of these findings for laboratory group composition and 
design are discussed. (Author) 
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Purpose 

Hie purpose of this study is to examine the in-group verbal behavior of individuals 
defined as "person-oriented" ard "non-person-oriented 11 on the rcr son Des c riptive 
Instrument developed by Roger Harrison* 

A brooder function of the study is to explore the utility of the framework of 
"conceptual systems theory," as expressed by Harvey, Hunt and Scfcroeder (19ol) for 
understanding the ways in which individuals react to the Training Group environment* 

This theoretical base provides a framework for describing the maimer in which indiv- 
iduals structure their experience* Within it, people are generally described as 
varying along a continuum of concreteness to abstractness in terms of the constructs 
they use to "fix" their experience* Harvey, Hunt end Schroeder describe individuals 
at the extreme concrete end of this continuum as: 

* , . characterized by external control, by the acceptance ot 

externally derived concepts or schemata not built up through 
experience with the actual stimuli, and by the absolutietic 
nature of such concepts. In a new or relatively unstructured 
situation, a person's functioning is maximally anchored in 
external control aaC is therefore characterised by seeking 
external criteria for evaluating his behavior* The tom unil- 
ateral is intended to convey the fact that functioning in this 
stage is adjusted to natch absolutist ic, ready-made conceptual 
criteria. Unilateral dependence implies a lack of differentia- 
tion between a rule and its purpose! between authority and one's 
own experience; between one's thoughts about authority audoone- 
self* First stago functioning is assumed to have the following 
characteristics : things are endowed with power as in magical 

thought; answers to questions are accepted more in the sense of 
absolutes (Werner f 1957), thinking is more concrete (tils is the 
vey it is because it la); behavior associated with this utage is 
characterized by a greater Immediacy, by greater sensitivity to 
limits, to what is right end wrong, to what is tolerated and not 
tolerated, and by greator eubmlssiveness to external control (p, 94). 

In contrast, individuals characterized by a conceptual style at the extreme abstract end 

of the continuum are: 

• . « characterized by abstract standards developed through the 
exploration of alternative solutions against a variety of criteria, 
iieso standards ire systematically related to the informational 
consequences of exploration and as such are "tools," not masters t 
since they are subject to change under changing conditions. Abstract 
functioning is characterized both by the availability of alternate 
conceptual schemata a e a basis for relating and by the ability to 
hold a strong view or attitude that does not distort Incoming 
information (p* 109). 
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Eorrison has extended the gnneral framework of conceptual systems theory to consider 
the manner in which individuals structure interpersonal relationships. His "person™ 
oriented" (P.0. ) individuals, displaying the characteristics of Harvey, Hunt and 
Sctrocder r s broader construct ~ the conceptually abstract person - tends to consider 
as most important in his relationships with others, those characteristics of that 
person which ere important to the "taere-and-now" of interaction (e.g. gerruiness, exp- 
ressiveness) rather than those characteristics which are concerned with the individual^ 
statixs and capacity in general. As such, the P.0, individual would be expected to be 
more flexible, relativistic and modifiable, because of bis openness to immediate data 
upon which adaptability depends. 

Conversely, the "ron-per son-oriented 11 (H.P.O.) individual, manifesting the 
characteristics of Harvey, Hunt and Schrcederto broader construct - the conceptually 
concrete individual - tends to consider as most salient those characteristics of 
others which .serve to "fix" those persons la terms of such general characteristics 
as achievement, status, ability or accomplishment. Such characteristics foci’s upon 
the general external characteristics of others which describe them apart from any 
particular situation or relationship. 

Extrapolating from these descriptions, one might hypothesise that in the unstruc- 
tured environitent of the Training Group tha P.Q. individuals would: 1) display, in 

their verbal statements a greater tendency to focus upon "taere-and-now" topics and 
insuea then would H.P.O. individuals; 2 ) generally display in their verbalizations 
cx>re affect than H.P.O. individuals (assumption - such affect reflects the individual^ 
ability to deal with, and respond to the present in terms of its lmeediate, on-going 
impact upon him rather than in terms of general conceptualizations of what it should 
or ought to be); 3) more specifically, in presenting themselves to others (solf- 
dieclooing statements) tend to display more of theiv feelings and internal experience 
than H.P.O. individuals. 

Related Research 

Tho research which id moot relevant to the present etudy is that which looks at 
the nature of the group behavior of individuals as a function of some aspect of their 
^personality." 

In the area of task oriented, socio-process groups there are a number of studies 
which seem related to the present investigation, foi exaa^le, Bass et al (1953) found 
that group discussion participants rated "high" in leadership could be diecrininated 
from those rated "'low" by use of the Rorschach. Additionally, they found a variety of 
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significant relationships between leadership ratings end Guilford -Z imeraa n and MMPI 
(F-ocale) scores. though there are a multitude cf studies which, like that of Bass 
et al, focus upor^ socio-prccess groups, one can question, as has Coffee (1952), the 
extent to which generalizations derived from one realm of group functioning can be 
applied to another* What application do the generalizations drawn from structured, 
task-oriented, work groups have for the unstructured, here-and-nov oriented Training 
Group? 



Belated studies dealing specifically with Training ^oups, or variants thereof, 
are quite sparse. Stock and Luft (i960) carried out a stuuy which examined the 
relationship between member's preference for high or laj-atructuredand their performance 
in experimental (E), supplementary groups fonaed at bethel. After sn initial period 
in the regular T Groups, members were regrouped into the E groups. Trainers of the 
original T Groups were asked to describe members as preferring conditions of high or 
low structure. These Judgments were used as a basis for forming three E Groups 
examined by the study: a high- structure preferred group; a low- structure preferred 

group; a greup ;rhich had balanced membership in terns of the high or lew structure 
preferred dimension. The trainers of these E Groups, vho were l r "pt naive as to the 
composition of the groups, were asked for thvlr impressions of tr groups. The 
high-prefercnce for structure group was described, improsGionistlcelly ss fast -moving, 
sociable and effective in solving problems of consensus and feedback. Hbwever, trainers 
reported the discussion seemed shallow and there seemed to be on avoidance of process 
issues. The lew- structure preferred group was described as highly verbal end process 
oriented with a preference for self-analysis to issues of content and structure. The 
training staff sesaed to feel that the low-structure group was not particularly potent 
as a learning environment. The high- structure group, while seemingly operating in a 
way somewhat at variance with the environmental press of the laboratory culture, seemed 
to make some progress toward an examination of process issues and personal feelings. 

Lieberma *1958) oonducted a study which examined group behavior from a perspect- 
ive different th: n either the Stock end Luft or the present study. He classified 
group members as having a primary tendency to express one to five types of affect: 
fight) flight ) pairing; dependency; counter- dependency. Looking at members' affective 
designation and their group behavior, Llebermann generally concluded that there is a 
relationship between the effective styles of members and the nature of a group's 
interaction. When a group was deficient in terns of members who were characterized by 
a particular affective style, interaction reflecting that affect was apt to be leer. 

It was observed that in such cases there was a tendency for group members or the trainer 
to modify their typical patterns to fill such gaps, Lleberaan also offers the opinion that 



£|^£"**iaty in affective stylos is essential to group functioning. 
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Harrison and Lubin ( 1965 ) conducted a study to determine differences between 
"person- oriented" and "work-oriented" individuals (as determined by an earlier form of 
the PKC-5 used in the present etrady) with reference to xheir style of interaction in a 
training group situation, and their preference for groups differing in "structuredness." 
In line with theoretical expectations, the authors found that the "person-oriented" 
individuals were perceived by the training staff as more expressive and warm. Members 
of a hoaogeneiously "pert^n-oriented" group were described by n staff as forming stronger 
interpersonal tics than members of a homogeneously work- oriented group. Contrary to 
expectations, the Vork-oriented" individuals were perceived as learning more from the 
laboratory experience than person-oriented members. Though somewhat tangential to the 
fbcus of the present study, Harrison (1965) extended tho study with Lubin to examine 
the potency of homogeneous or heterogeneous (with regard to members preference for 
structure) groups for producing member learning. It was found that heterogeneous groups 
yroduced most learning in members, probably because such groups confronted the meafceis 
with more problem situations with which they had to cope. 

These studies seen to support the generalization roat a variety of personal 
characteristics are associated with style:* and patterns of group behavior. The present 
study mss this generalization as a point of departure to look at the relationship 
between a specific set of personal characteristics (e,g. style of conceptual function- 
ing as related to the structuring of interpersonal relationships) and the characteristics 
(referents, focus f level) of tho members 1 verbal statements in the group. In moving 
to specific ratings of verbal behavior, the present study goes beyond previous invest- 
igations which typically relied on subjective report (either participants 1 or trainer) 
as an indicator of Intra-group functioning. 

Q uestions 

Iho general question with which this study deals is: 

With the f Group do group members described as "person-oriented (on the PM-5) 
verbally deal with different topics, time focuses and affect levels than group 
members described as "non-person-oriented"? 

More specifically, the interaction of the group investigated wag exa; lined to answer tho 
following questions. 

1. Did P.U. members differ from lf.P.0. in the extent to which their 
statements focused upon "here-aad-now" matters? 

2. Did P.0. members differ from N.P.O. in the extent to which they 
expressed and dealt with affect in all of their statements? 

3. Did P.0. members differ from B.P.O. in the extent to which their 
self-disclosure statements were affective in nature? 
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All of the above questions were examined from quarter-to-quarter of the group's life, 
as well as across all sessions. 

Procedures 

Sample 

The group which served as the focus for the present study was composed of fifteen 
members : thirteen males and two females < All members were enrolled in graduate programs 
in. Education and most were actually functioning as teachers or administrators in a public 
school setting. 

The group mot within the context of a course entitled "Group Process in Education." 
It operated as a B Group, meeting two hours per week for a total of 15 meetings . 

The proup trainers were two faculty members in Education, one of whom is an 
NTL associate. 

Instrumentation 

The PDI-5, used to identify the two extreme groups, "person-oriented" (P.0. ) and 
"non-person-oriented'' 9(tf»P*0.), is an instrument developed by Roger Harrison (l$66) 
ehich atfvaapts to get an indication of the dimensions which ar. individual uses to 
structure his relationship with another. The P.0, individual, whose response on the 
instrument indicates high salience of the personal orientation in his relations with 
others, is a person who attaches importance to such "internal" characteristics as feel- 
ings, motivations and openness. Such characteristics can be seen as relating signific- 
antly to the situation at hand. 

The II.F.O. individual, as identified by tbe instrument, is one who indicates that 
in his relations with others the characteristics which have greatest salience are such 
"external" characteristics as status, appearance, capacities and achievements. Such 
characteristics, it will be noted, tend to be relatively fixed and gonerally relate 
to the individuals functioning apart from the innediate "here-and- now" interaction. 

After describing three persons (me, male x, female x) on a forty bipolar adjective 
scales (SO of whl ih are heavily loaded on the P.O. factor, 20 on the R.P.O. factor) the 
individual is asked to indicate the fifteen adjectives he feels axe most important in 
describing individuals in general; additionally, for tbe present study, the individual 
war asked to rank 15 adjuectivos in order of decending importance. The specific score 
used fbr identifying the two groups upon which comparisons were made was developed by 
tbe present lnvestlgatox and is a ratio score (l^) which descriptively indicates bow 
high those P.O. adjectives the individual chose were ranked in relation to the highest 
ranking which might tu.ve been made. Tbe formula used for deriving this score 1st 
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= Personal Ratio Score 
= Actual am of ranks of P.0. Items chosen 

* Theoretical sum of Ranks If the number of P.0. Items has been 
ranked as high as possible (e.g. If five P.0, were chosen and 
ranked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) 

Pg is *?1 In value. The closer to 1, the greater the Importance the Individual attached 
to the personal items he chose. For the subjects In the present study P R varied between 
1.05 and 4.83. Tho group members with the lowest five P R .Scores (most P.0.) were corn 
pared to tbo five with the highest P R scores (least F.O. ) 

The Verbal Classification System 

Ibe system used to classify verbal statements made within the group, wus developed 
for this study. It was designed to focus upon those dimensions of verbal comsunicatlvu 
which seemed, on a theoretical basis, to be most pertinent to the scope of the present 
investigation. 

Within the classification system statements are identified as having four main 
referents: 

1. self 

2. us (the speaker and ether group members with whom the individual identifies 
himself) 

3. others (non-ldentlflei with persons) 

4. thlog3 (evaluate, inanimate objects, situations, events, ideas etc.) 

For eech of these referents a distinction was made between " ln-group" and "out-of- 
group" foci. Finally, each of these oigb* referents was further divided into two cat- 
egories baaed upon the manner in with which the referent was being dealt by the speaker! 
affective} cognitive. 

The results of these distinctions can be describe! by the 1>- celled matrix presented 
in Figure 1. 

Figure 1. 
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The system is, theoretically, exhaustive (i.e. allowing for the classification 
of all possible statements) and, in practice, such seemed to be the case. Group 
interaction vas classified on a statement-by- statement basis, with statements of each 
member being tabulated separately. From the results of the tabulation it vas possible 
to determine the use vhicb any member, or combination of members made of any type of 
statement, for any session or combination of sessions. 

Group interaction was rated live by a graduate student. Prior to the beginning of 
group sessions, the rater res trained and inter judge reliability levels ranging from 
83 to 91$ with the investigator's criterion rating were achieved. 

Derived Scores 

In order to deal with the questions under investigation, three scores were derived 
from the tabulations of the verbal interactional 

1. "here-and-now” score - the ratio of statement 3 , across all referents, 
of the "in group" focus, to total statements (for any one session or 
for any combination of sessions). 

2. "affect" score - the ratio of statements, across all referents and focuses, 
classified as affective in nature, to total statements (for any on<_ 
session ox* for any combination of sessions) 

3. "affective self- disclosure" score - the ratio of self- referent statements 
(in group pr out of group) classified as affective to such statements 
classified as cognitive (for any one session or for any combination of 
sessions). 

These derived scores served as ths basis for the analysis of the questions posed 
earlior. 

« 

Each member's verbalisations, statement-by-statement, were classified sod tabulated 
These tabulations permitted the frequency of any member's (or sub-group of members) 
verbalisations felling in any category to be determined for any session or co m bi nat ion 
of sessions. 

Because of the lack of independence between role usage of tho two sub-gro ups 
(i.e. they were members ofthe same, interacting group and therefore any members usage 
of a verbal role was apt to affect tbs nature of others subsequent verbalisations, as 
well as bia own) paraaetrio statistics would not be used in examining the questions posed 
by ths study. Therefore, descriptive techniques are used in examining the results of 
the classification of each sub-group's vtt\ , leal-ions. 
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Initially, for each question a figure will bo presented which indicates, eeasion- 
by- session, vbicb of the two sub-groups showed a higher proportion of usage for the 
verbal role being considered. This sees ion-by - session material will oe followed up 
by a figure which plots each sub-group's percentage of usage by quarters for and for the 
total of all sessions. 

Results 

Question 1. Did P.O. meml'era differ from N.P.O. in the extent to which 
their statements focused upon "here-and-now" matters? 



Kilter Figure 2 



Overall there were more sessions in which the P.0, sub-group showed a superior percentage 
of "here-end-new” statements, as Figuro 2 indicates. Comparing the first seven sessions 
to the last seven, it is seen that the pattern of greater usage of these statements by 
the P.O. sub-group became rtronger for the latter half of the group's life. This obser- 
vation is clarified In Figure 3« 



Enter Figure j 

Except for Qg the P.O. sub-group was characterized by a level of "here-and-now" state- 
ments relatively higher than tbe B.P.O. sub-group. Across all sessions the relatively 
superiority of the P.O. group in terms of !, here-and-nov" statements is observed. 

the level of "here-and-now" statements by both groups is quite high, as Figure 3 
demonstrates. This certainly reflects the emphasis, within the general T Group frame- 
work, for using the present, on-going situation as a source of intra and inter-personal 
leaning. However, in spite of the generally high level of "here- and- now" statements 
by both groups the P.O. emerges as generally superior, and this superiority became more 
consistent as tbe group progressed. 

Question 2. Did P.O. members differ from B.P.O. in the extent to which 

they expressed and dealt with affect in all of their state- 
ments? 

Stater Figure 4 

w mmmm mwmmwmmmmmmem 

There was, in terms of superiority in relative level of affective statements across all 
sessions, an even split between tbe P.O. end B.P.O. sub-groups. As was previously 
observed for "bere-end-now" statements, there is a noticeable difference in the super- 
iority pattern between the first and tbe last seven sessions, fro B.P.O, group showed 
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general superiority {five out of seven sessions) with regard to affect usage during the 
first half of the group's life, While the pattern was exactly reversed during the last 
seven sessions. This trend is further clarified by Figure 4 which compares affect usage 
or. a quarter-by-quarter ana total bests. 



Enter Figure 5 

As the group progressed, it is seen the initial superiority of the N.P.O. group with 
regard to affect usage is reversed until at the end of the group's life the P.0, group 
is found to have a higher relative level of affect usage over all sessions. 

Question 3> Old the P.0, members differ from H.P.O. in the extent 

’ which their self-disclosure statements were affective 
in rature? 

Enter Figure 6 

In all but five of the fourteen sessions, the P.0, group manifested a higher relative 
lev *1 of affective self disclosure than did the H.P.O. group. This is a more clear 
cut pattern of usage superiority than was observed with either "bere-and-now" or affect- 
ive statements. Also, comparing the first and last seven sessions it is observed that 
the superiority pattern is nearly as high during the first half of the group's life, 
as during the last. 

Figure 7 broadens these observations to a quarter-by- quarter and total sessions 

focus. 

Enter Figure 7 



Although the H.P.O. sub-group shoved an initial superiority in affective self-disclosure 
during the pattern was reversed during subsequent quarter i', resulting in a total, 
overall superiority for the P.0, sub-group. 

Discussion 

The findings, prdsented in descriptive fora are consistent with the expectations 
generated frets the frstnevork conceptual systems theory, of the manner in which P.0, 
end H.P.O. individuals would verbally structure their group experience. That is, across 
all sessions the P.0. Individuals manifested higher relative levels of "here-and-Dow" 
affective and effective self disclosure statements than did the H.P.O. members. 
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Hie tendency to deal with the "bere-and-nov" both in terns of content (i.e. state- 
ment 8 which have an in-group referent) and in terms of process (verbalizing in a way 
which reflects the speaker's on-going affective experience) seemed to be a major 
characteristic of the P.0, sub-group. The idea, discussed in an earlier section of this 
paper, that the P.0, individual, showing the broad characteristics of the Harvey, Hunt 
and Schroeder conceptually abstract type would manifest his flexibility and adaptability 
in greater attention to the "here-and-nov? as well as the affective dimension of personal 
and interpersonal events is supported. Hot only did the P.0, sub-group show a relatively 
higher level of "here-and-now" usage across the life of the group, but they dealt with 
the "here-and-now'' in terms of the rich ebb and flow of changing feelings and affective 
reactions rather than in terms of the more fixed, rational "cool" style of the 8.P.O. 
sub-group. 

This general finding, especially as it relates to affective expression, would seem 
to have some application in situations where there is an opportunity to exercise control 
over the composition of groups. Ilebermaa (1958) has suggested that variety in terms of 
affective style is essential to affective group functioning. Hie present findings suggest 
a way of assuring a spread of affective styles in a particular group when one can draw 
from a large population in determining the composition of particular groups. The P.0, 
members probably have an important modeling effect is a general goal of the laboratory 
experience, the presence of some of these individuals can be seen as enhancing the 
potency of the group as a learning environment. Hot only do they serve as models for 
less expressive members, but their style of operation probably presents such members 
with issues of personal and group operation which are rich in learning potential. 

In situations where control of group composition is not possible or desired, 
these findings suggest that it might be possible to get a prior indication of the way in 
ihich a particular group will function. This prior information, of course, would bold 
open the possibility of an adaptation of the laboratory experience to pick the group 
members up at their .level of functioning, exposing them to an environment which would 
have a high livelihood of movi'ig thez: on toward the goals of tbe laboratory experience. 

Such rpeculatlons, related to exposition of groups and/or the adaptation of tbe 
laboratory environment to be responsive to tbe characteristics of participants are 
consistent with Harrison's (l£65) model for leaning in interpersonal situations. 

Within this model, learning is facilitated by situations which evoke an individual's 
typical mode of dealing with interpersonal events, but do not support these typical 
strategies. The individual is thus activated to search for alternative strategies and 
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responses | and each exploration and experimentation in supported. From this learning 
model one would expect that individual's with different modes of operating in Inter- 
personal situations would require laboratory environments with different characteristics 
(e.g. structure, Intensity) for optimum learning to occur. Harrison follows up his 
presentation of these I emulations with a report of a beginning attempt to design a 
laboratory experience relevant to the learning needs of "passive, low-affect" individuals. 

Incidental to the major findings of this study is the observation that although the 
the P. 0 , group manifested a higher overall level of usage in the areas of "here-aad-nowU" 
affect and affective self-disclosure, these patterns were either not as clear, or even 
reversed early in the life of the group. For example during and ^ the H.P.O. sub- 
group displayed a higher level of affect usage than the P. 0 , sub group, but then declined 
to a lower level during and Q^. Also, in affective self disclosure the H.P.O. sub- 
group manifested a higher level than the P. 0 , during C^, hut was lower during the remain- 
ing quarters. Those observations lead one to speculate about possible relationships 
between an individual's general style of conceptual functioning and hie participation 
in a laboratory group at different stages of that grovp's development. Schutz (1966), 
for example has hypothesized that groups generally show a developmental pattern of 
concerning themselves initially with issues of "Inclusion" then "Control" and then 
"Affection." To the extent that the early inclusion and control issues, which so often 
characterize laboratory groups vere reflected in the operation of the group under 
investigation,* one can hypothesize that such issues can be dealt with by the more con- 
ceptually concrete person on a "hore-and-now, " affective basis. However, as the group 
moves into issues of Interpersonal closeness and affection the E.P.O. group tends to 
fal' back upon e more cognitive, externally-oriented style of participation. 

Extending the findings of this study to issues of group composition, laboratory 
design and group development must obviously be considered speculative at this point 
and await further investigation with other groups. However, it is believed that the 
jM-esent study provides general support for the usefulness of "conceptual systems theory" 
for understanding individual' c response to the unstructured laboratory group setting. 



* There Is general, subjective data from the interaction rater to support the assertion 
that such was true. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 






In the following booklet you will find three separate but identical sets 
of descriptive terms* Each set is comprided of three pages each so that 
there is a total of nine pages of descriptive terms. At the top of pages 
1, 4, and 7 you will notice a blank space filled in by the respective terms 
ME, MAI£ X, FEMALE X. Your task is to describe yourself and two other people 
(a male and a female) you laww well on the subsequent lists of descriptive 
terns. For each person you are asked to describe, the list of terms is the 
same. For example, on page 1 you will find the following: 

ME 



comfortable with other s X * : s : : ; un comfortable with others 

I? you feel that, in terms of yourself, you are extremely comfortable with 
ethers place a check mark as indicated above. On the other hand, if you 
describe yourself as being extremely uncomfortable with others, place a check 
mark in the extreme right hand blank. There are, of course, a number of 
gradations in between these two extremes and the direction toward which you 
check depends upon which end of the scale seems most descriptive of the 
person you are judgLng. You are being asked to complete these descriptions 
of yourself and two others. 



If you consider the person to be neutral on the scale, or both sides of the 
scale equally descriptive of the person, then place your check mark in the 
middle space* 



IMPORTANT : (l) Place your check mark in the middle of the space, not on 

the boundaries thlf} 

This x 

« • V t » « • . 

* * 

(2) Be sure to complete every scale for each person - Do not omit any . 



( 3 ) Do not put more than one check mark on a single scale. 



Try to make each item e separate and independent judgment. Do not worry or 
puzzle over individual items. It is your first impressions, the immediate 
"feelings" about the items that we want. On the other hand, please do not 
be careless, because we want your impressions to be as accurate as you feel 
they can be. 



Remember: Your task is to describe: 

1. Yourself 

2. A male you Knew well 

3 . A female you know well 

When you complete your descriptions of the three persons, you will come to 
page 10 where there is another t-bort set of instructions. Read these instructions 
and cooqiiete what it asks you to do. 
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-l- 



coafortable with others 



responsible 



genuine 



high ability 



shows feelings 



influential 



kind 



enthusiastic 



lenient 



accepts suggestions 



relaxed 



reliable 



sincere 



Intelligent 



outspoken 



low status 



uncomfortable with others 



.irresponsible 



artificial 



.lew ebility 



.hides feelings 



uninfluential 



unkind 



unenthusiastic 



strict 



.rejects suggestions 



tense 



unreliable 



insincere 



dull 



reserved 



_higb status 



0 yiqpathetic 



.unsympathetic 



active 



inactive 
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^demanding : _ : 



accepts help^ : 



well adjust ed_ 



thorough^ 



direct in speech^ 



competent^ 



demonstrative 



lew prestige_ 



constructive 



involved 



►refers not to direct 
others 



accepts direction^ 



unvorried 



dependabl e r_ 



frank and open 



informed 



aotlonaily expressive 



has much authority 



considerate 



interested 



avoids belp 
jial adjusted 
^careless 
devious 



_ in competent 
^undemonstrative 
_high prestige 
_ destructive 
uninvolved 



prefers to direct others 



avoid.* being directed 



anxious 

undependable 

evasive 



_ uninfo rnved 
_unej rational 
has little authority 
inconsiderate 



ur 2oaoe*ned 



easy 

ERLC tt 



j/ants c%ti voy 
stubborn 



t 






I 

jc-z 

: £* 

fK- 

f:' 



interested 



easy going_ 



accomdating 



: uGvOT cen .ed 

B i varitf on*. w.?y 

: stubborn 
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* i 

PERSON DESCRIPTION INSTRUMENT 



Instructions; 

Immediately belov there is a list o£ the 40 sets of descriptive terms, which ctn he used to 
describe people. You are being asked to put a check mark next to 15 of tht items which you 
consider to he the nose important in describing people in general . 

After you have checked the fifteen adjectives these in order of their importance to you - 
"1° bein/( the most important and M 15" the least important. 



PLEASE CHECK MARK EXACTLY 15 ITEMS 






^r 




Rank 



1. comfortable with others - uncomfortable with others 

2. responsible - irresponsible 

3. genuine - artificial 

4. high ability - lew ability 

5. shewn feelings - hides feelings 

6. influential - uninfluential 

7. kind - unking 

8. enthusiastic - unenthusiast ic 
9» lenient - strict 

10. accepts suggestions * rejects suggestions 

11. relaxed - tense 

12. reliable - unreli.ole 

13. sincere - insincere 

14 . intelligent - dull 

15. outspoken - reserved 

16. lew stciua - high status 

17. sympathetic - unsympathetic 

18. active - inactive 

19. undemanding - demanding 

20. accepts help - avoids help 

21. well adjusted - maladjusted 

22. thorough - careless 

23. direct in speech - devious 

24. competent - incompetent 

29. demonstrative ■» undemonstrative 

26. low prestige - high prestige 

27. constructive - destructive 
P R . involved - unlnvolved 

29. prefers not to direct others - prefers to direct others 

30. accepts direction - avoids being directed 

31. utarorried - anxious 

32. dependable - undependable 
33* frank and open - evasive 

34. informed - uninformed 

35. emotionally expressive - unemotional 

36. has wacb authority - has little authority 

37. considerate - inconsiderate 

38. Interested - unconcerned 

39. easy going - vents own way 

40. acooomodatlng - stubborn 
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GROUP INTERACTION RATING FORM 



Group 

SeBBion # Rated by 



Role 



Sg 

Sga 

Sgc 

So 

SOU 

Soc 


I 










i • 

.. _L ... J 




| 


♦ 

1 




















1 










































Wga 

'fgc 

Wo 

Woa 

Voc 

& 

Oga 

Ogc 

Oo 

Oca 

Ooc 

Tg* 

Tgc 

To 

Tea, 

Toe 

0 

On 

op 

Qdu 
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